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She Brigs of Apr. 








‘aqme . of : between the 
however, we get a description of 
both, as will be seen by the following ex-. 
tracts from the poem :— 


AULD BRIO. 
of “ I doubt ba, frien’, yell think ye're nae sheep- 
sbank, 


Ance ye were streekit o'er frac bank to bank; 

But gin ye be a brig as auld as me, , 

Tho’ faith, that day, I doubt ye'll never see, 

There'll be, if that day come, I'l) wad a hottie, 

Some fewer whigmeleeries in your noddle. t 
NEW BRte. 

* Aald Vandal, ye but show your little mense, 

Just much about it wi’ your scanty sense ; 

Will your poor, narrow, footpath of a street, 

Where twa wheelbarrows tremble when they 


4 meet, 
Your ruin‘d, formless, bulk o' stane an’ lime, 
Compare with bonnie Brigs o' modern time ? 
‘There's men o' taste would tak the Ducat stream,* 
Tho’ they should cast the very sark and swine, 
Eve they would grate their feelings wi" the view 
Of sic un ugly Gothic hulk as you. 
AULD BRIG. 
** Concelted gowk! puff'd up wi' windy pride ! 
This mvoy a year I've stood the flood an’ tide ; 
And tho’ wi’ crazy ecild ('m sair forfaira, 
Il be a Brig when ye're  shqpelens caira |” 
© Auctedidnl, anciemntn dant ia mot 
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ACHES AND PAINS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 
BY MISS. K. THOMPSON.* - 


(For the Mirror.) 


May the following be a warning to all 
you who have just commenced /’etat de 
marriage never to let your purses pay for 
the aches and pains of your cara sposa. 
If once the strings are unloosed for that 
heaven knows when they will be 
ore them but for the payment 


ba 


Tes ied ; 
ius. 

yikemeael home one evening to an anti- 

cipated social chit-chat, and advanced to 


the sofa to take my accustomed station 
beside Mrs. H. when a dreadful shriek 


Id 
ea: ‘it Pie 
he ae 


matic affection, attributed to having 


walked home the preceding night in her 
silk cloak after having on that of 
lady Julia ’s, which was lined 
throughout with superb fur. ‘ Now, 
had she also.a cloak lined with fur would 
she be afflicted with rheumatism ?” Un- 
doubtedly not! Salli#d forth—returned 
with the garment—rheumatism flown in 
the twinkling of an eye. Who could 


* As Miss T.’s knowledge of the French lan- 
guage is very limited, in comparison with that of 
the Italian, she feels.it incumbent on. her to 
state thet she is in.a. measure indebted to 
the assistance of her tutor (Signor, Mattinelli), 
Cor the following translation. 





what proved 
. flash of the eye—recalled to mind having 


grudge thirty pounds for a cloak ? Din- 
ner hour arrived as lady Julia’s carriage 
was driving up to take its mistress home 
—found her ladyship just coneluding a 
warm panegyric on a new modelled tta 
urn recently come out—handles com- 
posed of lion’s heads grinning, and the 
top surmounted by four little turrets. 
Now we happened to have three urns 
already, but yet as sposa seemed to think 
that none could possibly make such good 
tea as those with handles composed of 
lion’s heads grinning and the top sur- 
mounted by little turrets, there was no 
alternative of course ; besides, the sweet 
sa was suffering from a dreadful 
ead-ache which J could instantly re- 
move. Who could resist the eloquence 
of beauty in pain? Who could behold 
his better ‘half dying for the want 
of a .teaum? Away I flew, M 
never swifter fulfilled a. (dinner 
was nearly retidly, not: aiat that was the 
cause of my J tetorped 







Aocori as fia rs 
art which: coiets ‘sdmimation while 
giving orders aboiit the urn. “It was not 


sible, of ‘coutse, to repine ‘at 
vai or. tea ur and comb 1 







hear 
a tiara ' 

like Pha a little extantecl; aA aw 
to take no more hints, and therefore sub- 
stituted snuff—fuel to flame—wife unfor- 


tunately detested the sight of a snuff-box: 
—began to look rather sour, or as the’ 
_ Portuguese say, azedo, and bade 


Me’ re- 
member that I once promised I would 
leave off the practice after our union— 


told her in reply that many th 
mised very different] ) Santiace'te 


a lady’s and 


have said I thought one’ of 
the lion’s heads ~~ was 
wife, but didn’t er teten 


to a substituted Yor powder. 

ed candy—great rattling of plates and 
cups, and finale of * have ‘finished, 
Sir 2” My old friend, Charles Vivacité 
called’ in to pay the wedding visit—con- 
giatulated me warmly on —— state, 
and termed me “ fellow” made no 
a looked earnestly at Mrs. 
H. and exclaimed, “ by Jove, tate 


me such a treasure”—no rep! 
hyummued half aloud the'fimt Ying of 6 fo. 
vourite English ‘wong, :“ All that giftters 





XUM 
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not gold.” A consequences ! One 
the candles li taken up by wife 
for the purpose of ing her exit, but 
hand trembled so with ion that the 
light fell—rclled unquenched towards the 
witidow — curtains caught fire in the 
twinkling of an eye—flames spread with 
the ‘1a hes a@ woman’s tongue—all 
pe confusion, mer? ne peor: time 
to‘hurry cara sposa, friend, servants, and 
self into the street—furniture destroyed 
completely—house butnt to atoms, and 
all to ‘be primitively ascribed to a wife’s 
and pains. — 





AMUSEMENTS ror tue CHRIST- 
MAS HOLIDAYS. 
(For the Mirror.) 
«Children and youth engage my pen, 

*Tis labour lost to write for men.” 
THe Hoor.—Trochus, in antiquity, de- 
Bi the exercise or game of the hoop. 

hoop was of iron, five or six feet in 
myo r, Se on oe inside yo a num- 

iron ; he oun, 

fen used to whirl this ieee, as is ew 
Gone at school with modern hoops, di- 
tecting it with a rod of iron, having a 
wooden handle, which the Romatis called 
eadius. The clattering of the rings 
setved partly as a notice for persons to 
keep out of the way. Hozace, in his 
“ Art of Poctry,” mentions the hoop as 
ene of ‘the manly sports. Strutt says, 
“the is a pastime of uncertain 

in, but much in practice at present, 

es) y in London, where the boys 


with their hoops i 
otede, and are sometimes very trouble- 
some ‘to those who are passing through 


them.” Addison says, “ I have seen at 
Rome an antique statue of Time, with a 
wheel or ‘hoop of marble in his hand.” 
,Sxrprinc.—This amusement is 
bably 


In the hop season, a hop- 
stem, stripped of its leaves, is used in- 
stead of a rope. Boys often contend for 
Superiority of skill in the game, and he 
‘who ‘passes the rope abeut most times 
without: interruption is the conqueror. 
Tne Tor,—The top was used in an- 
cient days by the Grectan boys; it was 
also known at Rome in the days of 
Virgil, and with usas carly at least as the 


Duck awn Draxe.—This is a very 

pastime, though inferiur to few in 

point of antiquity.— It is called in Greek 

ismos, and was antiently played 

‘with flat shells, which the boys threw 
C2 
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into the water, and he whose shell re- 
bounded most frequently from the surface 
before it finally sunk, was the conqueror. 

MarBteEs seem to have been used by 
the boys as substitutes for bowls ; for- 
merly nuts and round stones were used. 
It is said of Augustus, when young, that 
by way of amusement he spent many 
hours in playing with little Moorish boys 
cum_nucibus, with nuts. We are also 
familiar with the innocent terms of ring 
taw, three holes, and knuckle down if you 
— mud or no mud.—Oh! happy 

jays. 

HorrineG AND SLIDING UPON ONE 
LEe are both very innocent, and were 
practised by the Grecian youth ; one they 
called akinetinda, which was a struggle 
between the competitors who should stand 
motionless the longest upon the sole of 
his foot ; the other, denominated ascoli- 
asmos, was dancing or hopping upon one 
foot, the conqueror being ¥e who could 
hop the most frequently, and continue 
the performance longer than any of his 
comrades ; and this ‘pastime is alluded to 
by an English author in an old comedy, 
wherein a boy boasting of his proficiency 
in various school games, adds, 

« And I hop a good way upon my one legge.” 


SHutTLE-Cocx is a boyish sport of 
long s‘anding ; it appears to have been a 
fashionable pastime among grown persons 
in the reign of James the First, and is 
menti as such .in an. old comedy 
(“The Two Maids of . Moreclacke,” 
printed 4.p. 1609) of that time, wherein 
it is. said, ‘* To play at shuttle-cock, me- 
thinks, is the game now.” And among 
the anecdotes. of Prince Henry, son. to 
James the First, is the following :— 
“ His Highness playing at shittle-cocke 
with one farr taller than himself, and 
hittyng him by-chance-with the shittle- 
cocke upon the forehead, * This is,’ quoth 
he, ‘the encounter of David with Go- 
liath.’” 

TEeTTER-ToOTTER, or SEE-Saw, is 
well known to rustic lads and lasses, and 
mentioned by Gay :— 

“ Across the fallen oak the plank I laid, 

And myself pois’d against the tottering maid; 

High leap’d the plank, adown Buxoma fell.” 

Cross anv Pie, or, ‘with us, head 
‘or tail, was formerly played at court. 
‘Edward the Second was jal to this 
and such like frivolous diversions. In 
oné of his wardrobe rolls we meet’ the 
following entries: —‘‘ Item, paid to 
Henry, the king’s barber, for money 
which he lent to the king to play at cross 
and pile, five shillings. Item, paid to 
Pires usher of the king’s cham- 
ber, money: which he lent the king, and 
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which he lost at cross and pile ; to Mon- 
sieur Robert Watteville, eight-pence.’’ 
Ancienty the English coins were stamped 
on one side with a cross. This game is 
evidently derived from a pastime called 
Ostrachinda, known in ancient times to 
the Grecian boys, and practised by them 
upon various occasions; having procured 
a shell, it was seared over with pitch on 
one side for distinction sake, and the other 
side was left white; a boy tossed up this 
shell, and his antagonist called white or 
black, as he thought proper, and his suc- 
cess was determined by the white or black 
part of the shell being uppermost. 
UnweEtcome Custom.—In some 
great boarding-schools for the fair sex, it 
is custor upon the introduction of a 
novice for the scholars to receive her with 
much pretended solemnity, and decorate 
a throne in which she is to be installed, 
in order to hear a set speech, addressed to 
her by one of the young ladies in the 
name te! ne rest; the throne is bs 
enough for three s to sit conveni- 
pg and is made with two stools, hav- 
ing a tub nearly filled with water between 
them, when the whole is covered with a 
counterpane or blanket, ornamented with 
ribands and other trifling fineries, and 
drawn very tight over the two stools, 
wpon each of which a lady is seated to 


keep the blanket from giving way when 


the new scholar takes her place; and 
these are called the maids of honour. 
The speech consists of high-flown com- 
pliments, calculated to flatter the vanity 
of the stranger ; and as soon as it is con- 


cluded, the maids of honour rising sud- dan 


denly together, the counterpane of course 
gives way, and miss is unex i 
immerged in the water. This is quite 
an Asiatic coronation, rising and setting 
together. P.T.W. 


VISIT TO A COAL-PIT. 
Berne at Bath about three months ago, 
T determined to visit one or the coal-pits 
which abound in the neighbour! of 
Radstock. With this view I inquired at 
the coal-market at Bath which was most 
worthy of notice, and being informed the 
Clandown Pit was the deepest and largest, 
situated about a mile from Radstock, and 
about eight from Bath, I proceeded thi- 
ther on horseback one morning. The su- 

intendant readily gave me i 
rnd was kind yrs lend et 
lier’s dress, and to put me under the pro- 
tection of a confidential man, who was 
one of the foremen of the works under 
ground, in order that he might ex 
everything to me. Beirg equipped ac- 
cording to the fashion of he place with a 
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lighted candle stuck in my cap, I.de- 

scended with my guide and six more men, 

who were going down to relieve another 
, which we met on our 


a 

a e which loop I 
ge round my thigh, and hitched the 
Se ee hn onan Daca of 

e pulley or rope ; my guide 

done the same, ind hitched himself a 
or two below me, when we swang off, I 
sat in his lap; in like manner the other 
six men were fastened, two b: me at 
distances above each other to 
of those below ; the pit being of such an 
amazing depth (400 yards), it is necessary 
to have two ropes, one to go from the:top 
to about half way down and up again, 
and the other to go from that part to the 
bottom and up again ; 09 wbeh ous Dente 
went down, another party came up, 
we met at the half-way house, where we 
exchanged ropes, and descended and as- 
cended with each other's ropes. .At this 
spot there is a small recess or 
place, where a man is constantly kept to 
exchange the ropes and keep up a 
fire to give light. In the same manner 
the coal is pulled up in large iron buckets, 
in the short space of three minutes (by 
steam-engine), a full bucket coming up, 
and at the same time an empty one going 
down. No one is allowed to go down or 
come up at the same time the buckets are 
going up or down, as they would be in 
ger of their lives by the coal falling, 
&c. Such rapidity of travelling was con- 


ly sidered too much for me, or any one not 


accustomed to it, so the pace was mode- 
rated, and we i et Sowa, ris ir 
nu which time I thought v uick, 
thoug it had no effect on yh = 
Having reached the bottom, my next ob- 
ject was to explore the pit, accompanied 

y my guide. We went along passages 
in various directions, the extremity of one 
of which was 600 s from the place 
where we d There are iron 
rail-roads in all parts of the pit, on which 
one horse, with great ease, draws two 
loaded wa made iron, 
holds, I id imagine, nearly 
dron of coal. There were fifteen 
living down this pit, and 

condition ; 


The horses appeared to be of a 
small breed, which is necessary, 
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in tan are not more than 
Sar feet high. sf whch men were em- 
ployed at various times in these works, a 
certain portion working six hours alter- 
nately, day.and night, the intermediate 
six they come up and go to bed; they 
scarcely wear any clothes while at work, 
it being so very hot, nothing but their 
trousers, shoes, and a small cap, which 
fits close to the head ; in the cap they 
carry their candlestick, which is a piece 
of iron made to receive the candle at one 
end, and to fix in the cap with the othcr ; 
most of them smoke at every Icisure five 
minutes, each man consuming nearly 
three ounces of tobacco per week. The 


very young, when about seven years 
and generally spend all or a greater 
of their lives at the same employ ; 
was one old’ man, ne&tly eighty 
of age, who had worked there ever 
he was ten years old. The coal 
in veins, v: in thickness from 
to two I saw one man 

a vein of coal two feet two inches 
which was considered a very fine 

e was making a small passage of 

t three feet high, and nearly the same 


by any large pieces falling, &c. Shortly 

they prop it up with immense pieces 
of timber ; and sometimes, if the passage 
leads to any extent of coal, they enlarge 
it, and are obliged to arch it over with 
brick work. The man works on his side, 
and his instrument is a small pick-axe. 
We were obliged to crawl on our hands 
and knees to get to this man; it was a 


air, not that I felt at all 
the closeness of the air be- 


ermpre Aeeshongens 
hot and cold water, which was highly 


Foie ple Bom gg hee 
ging clothes 
left the men a sum to 


y day’s excursion. 
Amicus Mirror. 
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EXTEMPORE LINES 


Composed in a Box at the Opera, on the opening 
of the Season, 1826. 


Arrasr, hither, Echo come, 
From thy wild ant woodland home; 
From rocks and cayes, 
And sunuy waves, 
Haste, li.ten to this melody, 
And thou wilt own that never yet 
Sitcle music on thine car so sweet, 
So soft, so clear, 
As th’ tones that here, 
Now breathe their hallow'd minstrelsy. 
Hasten, hasten, Echo then, 
For when this lay 
Has died away, 
Oh! thou canst tell it o'er again. 
K. Tuomrson. 


ON THE COLOURS USED IN, 
PAINTING, &e. 


(For the Mirror.) 
A sort account of the principal pig- 
ments used in oil and water-colours, may 
be acceptable to the readers of the Mir- 
RoR, and -vithout further preface they 
are informed, that 

White Leap is manufactured by 
exposing sheet lead to the action of the 
fumes of warm vinegar, by which means 
a white cruat is formed on the leat, which 
is afterwards scraped off and ground very 
fine in mills with water, then dried 
in earthen pans placed in stoves, heatcd 
by means of flues. 

FiaxE Wuire, is lead corroded by 
the pressing of the grape, instead of the 
vinegar, as used_in the manufacture of 
white lead, from which it differs but lit- 
tle except its being a purer white. 
~ Peart Waite is prepared from the 
clear part of oyster-shells, calcined, and 
afterwards levigated very fine. 

Rep Leap is manufactured by ex- 
posing lead in a reverberatory furnece, 
vauited like a baker’s oven, and having 
twe internal walls rising from the floor 
of the surface, but not reaching to the 

. The coals are placed between these 
internal walls and the wall of the furnace, 
by which means the flame is drawn ov.r 
the top, and reflected from the roof down 
upon the surface of a quantity of Icad 
on the floor. The metal soon melts, ard 
is altogether converted ver te asad oxide, 
or massicot, by successively raking off 
the pellicles which form on its surface : 
this is then ground in a mill, and washed, 
to separate any metallic lead, by which 
it becomes of an uniform yellow colour, 
and after being replaced in the furnace, is 
exposed to the flame’ while it is constautly 
stirred for about forty-eight hours, when 
it is converted into red lead. By this yo. 
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cess, 20 cwt. of lead produce on an aver- 
age 22 cwt. of red lead (owing to its ab- 
sorption of oxygen). During an accidental 
fire which consumed the white lead works 
of Messrs. Myers and Co. at Liverpool, a 
few years ago, part of the white lead was 
converted into red lead, yellow, rose, and 
lilac brown, owing to the various degrees 
of heat with which it was encompassed ; 
some was even formed in into lead, 
owing to its meeting with charcoal, of 
which no doubt there was plenty, and 
which would immediately deprive it of 
its oxygen, and reduce it to the metallic 
state. 

VERMILION is a combination of 
quicksilver with sulphur: the latter is 
melted, and a certain portion of the for- 
mer poured in while in a state of fusion, 
stirred together, and afterwards sublimed. 

Venetian Rep, and Sranisu 
Browy, are natural productions, or na- 
tive ochres., 

Terra DE SieNxa~, is also a native 
ochte imported from Italy, of a yellow 
colour originally, but when moderatel 
calcined becomes an orange red, thongh 
not very bright. 

CarMINE is prepared from cochineal, 
by means of alum, and other chemical 


agents. . 

Laks is procured from cochiueal, 
brazil wood, or scarlet » by boilin 
the colour out by means o tlash, an 
afterwards precipitating it on some earthy 
body, as chalk, Battle. fish bone, &c. 

Rost Pinx js prepared in nearly the 

same manner, only the base being prin- 
cipally chalk, and the colouring obtained 
from Brazil or Campeachy a! 
’ Rep OcuHpeE is a native earth, 
pally from Oxfordshire; but. what is 
commonly used is calcined, and made red 
from the common yellow ochre. 

ULTRAMARINE is prepared from apis 
lazuli, a beautiful blue stone, found in 
various of the world; it is calcined, 
and. un: a very tedious process... 

VeRp1TER is obtained by adding 
chalk or whiting to a solution of copper 
in aqua fortis ;—common verditer is made 
from the sulphate of copper, or blue-stone. 

erditer has been sometimes called San- 
ders’ blue, from ignorance of the meaning 
of the term cendres bles, or blue ashes, 
which the French call it. 

Inpico is extracted from a plant, 
which is cultivated for-the purpose in the 
East Indies, &c. Dissolved in sulphuric 
acid, and diluted, it forms Scott’s Liquid 
Blue, so much used for colouring silks, 
and other articles. 

Prussian Buue. Iron is the basis 
of this fine pigment, .called, from the 
place where it was first discovered, Ber- 
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lin or Prussian blue. This colour was 


pared it for the use cf the painters. 
ssian blue is 


vium aod the 
mixture Men uire a vi 

blue colour, and Pe as, — 
pitate. On adding more an: 


pecies of glass (made 
roan patent, i and ' potash,) spud 
toa fine powder; a preparation of it 
sold yt name of powder-blue. 
gd is only smalt more. finely levi- 


ga 
Litmus, or ARCHIL, is prepared from 
a whitish moas, growing in various parts, 


inci- & 


Pliny. Its use.as a dye wes however lost, 
till accidentally discovered by a merchant 
of Florence, in 1300, of the family of 
Oricellarii, or Rucellai, from whom it was 
named Lichen Orcella. 


known in England, 
of it are m mike 
verpool. The moss is 


coarsely ground, 
mixed in a vat with potash ty er in- 
gtedients, fermentation succeeds ; the ma- 
terials change to a red colour, and then 


blue; ,in this state it is. mixed with, good 
potash, and spread out to dry.. There is 
a considerable consumption. of a species 
of archil, called cudbear, which is used 
to colour silk stocki &c. A:solution 
of the litmus. is sold under the namie of 
archil, or argol. 

Kine’s YErtow; is orpiment, re- 
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final 5 which is a natural production, 
consisting of arsenic and sulphur: or. it 
may be made by —- sulphur with 
arsenic, and afterwards levigating the 
product ; great caution should be used in 
employing it, as it isa eo 

ia cmaaen be raat m —— 
and is su to be pre wi 
and antimony with potash, &c. 

YEutow Ocurz is a native produc- 
tion, being an earth coloured by oxyd of 
iron, and isfound in many places ; when 
burnt it forms the red ochre, as stated 

fore. Ochres are of various colours, as 
red, blue, yellow, brown, green, &c. The 
colours of all of them may be varied by 
fite; thus brown and w ochres are 
frequently turned to red pigments. They 
ate to be found in“ greater abundance in 


yy em and Ital in any other parts 
of the world. ’ 


> Durcn Prnx is formed by — 
chalk with the tinging. particles of Frenc 
berries, which give it a fine yellow:colour. 

Gamsoce is the concreted: juice of a 
tree growing in the East. Indies, obtained 
by wounding the bark with a sharp stone, 
the juice exudes, and is collected first in 
cocoa-nut: shells, and thence transferred 
into large earthen jars, where it remains 
till: nearly, dried. to a cake, when it is 
formed into rolls and dried. 

, OnancE Lax, is the tinging part of 
arnotto, ipitated together with the 
‘earth of a. 

Agnotro or ArnaTTO is a kind of 
red. dye brought from the West Indies. 
It:is procured from the seed capsules of a 
tree called Bixa; hot water is poured over 
the fruit, when after macerating the seeds 
are taken out, and the pulp allowed to 
‘settle, after which the water is poured 


off and the sediment dried by degrees and the flame 


formed into cakes; large quantities of it 
are used for colouring cheese. Equal 
of arnatto, a common potash, boiled 
‘water till the whole are dissolved, form 
the article so much in: use for restoring 
the colour of nankeen, and sold under the 
name of Nankeen Dye. 
VerpIeRI18s: is pre chiefly at 
ier,-in France, by laying the 

‘stalks: and; husks of the grape (after the 
ca plates of 


is quickly corroded with a green 
anja is scraped off as it is formed, 
and after being beaten in wooden mortars, 
is’ pressed into leathern bags, and dried in 
the sun. 
DistiLLEp VERDIGRIS is formed by 
dissolving is in distilled sg 
ing the solution; on setting it 
aside, thererystals of distilled verdigris 
will form in.a.very beautiful: manner. 
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Sar GREEN, is the concrete juice of 
the buckthorn berries. ‘The juice is ex- 
pressed before they are ripe, strained, al- 
lowed to settle ; the clear is then poured: 
off, and evaporated to a proper consis- 
tence, and afterwards dried. 

BistTRE is obtained from wood: soot, 
by boiling soot (made by burning the 
beech tree) in water, and allowing it to 
settle; the fluid to be poured off, and 
evaporated to dryness... 

UmBER, is a native ochreous earth. - 

Burnt Unmsenr, as its name implies, 
is only the last article calcined, that it 
may be levigated easier. 

Lamp Buackx is the soot of oil ; it is 
made by: burning a number of Jamps ina 
confined place, from whence no part of the 
fumes can escape, and the scot formed 
against the top and sides of the room is 
= together and collected. In Kng-', 
land it is manufactured at the turpentine 
houses, from the dregs of the resinous 
matters prepared there, which are set on 
fire under a chimney or other place made 
for the purpose, lined with sleanebies, 
&c. to receive the soot. 

Ivory Bracx ‘is made from the rasp- 
ings of ivory or bone, by burning them in 
close vessels, so as that all access of air is 
denied. A great deal of what is sold under 
this name is the charcdal of hard wood. 

Brive Bracx is made in the same 
manner, from vine stalks, &c: 

Inpran Iwx. It’ is ascertained, as: 
well from experiment: as'information, that 
the cakes of this ink Se ea. 
black and size, or! animal glue, with 
addition of perfumes or other substances 
not essential tovite quality asanink. The 
coarse la ‘of the will not’ 
do for the purpose, but the fine soot from’ 
of a lamp or candle, received by 
holding a plate over it, mixed with clean 
size from shreds of parchment, or glove 
leather not dyed, will make an ink equal’ 
to that im é ; 

Rovwegs, the substitute for a natural 
complexion, used by our fashionable fe-’ 
males, is prepared from the Carthamus, 
orsafflower ;. the colour is extracted from 
the flowers by a solution of soda, and pre- 
eipitated by lemon-juice, previously de- 
purated by standing. This precipitate’ 
is' dried on earthen plates, mixed with 
talc, or French chalk, reduced to a powder’ 
by means of the leaves of shave-grass,’ 
triturated with it till they are both very 
fine, and then sifted. en, 

wder, and proportion e pitate, 
Faatitute the difference Saseeran finer’ 
and the cheaper rou The colour is 
likewise spread very on saucers, and 
seld for dyeing silk, &c. under the name’ 
of Pink Saucers. - - | (Chavis. - 
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NOTES OF AN ITINERANT. | 


( Fer the Mirror.) 


Iw Toidd Aebate two pitferiiig ktiaves contend, 
IMPROMPTU. 


Writiee on.hearing Signor Vellutt sing the 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tuat voice #0 sweet, s0 soft, so clear, 


CHAPTER 11. 


‘their spoite dividing, jars to end; 
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- CONCORDIA CONCORS.. 
i AR RPIORAM. 
beautiful Air of « 11 di rinascerh.” 
And waft each note to Heaven ! 


To Barth alone were given; 
Oft would that spirit come again, 


* Boamour'd of its fairy strain, 
t off, to — 


pa pperey or of small boats usuall 
-- was pe 


Ats dylcet music chance {o heaz, 


A listener binted—* by a cord a-plece.” 
No longer then its melody 


Mow best, 
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which it may be viewed,—the'one brilliant 
and attractive, the other gloomy and ter- 
rifying. Ogni medaglio ha il suo reverso, 
sdys’the Italian proverb,—every medal 
has its reverse,—a remark that appliés to 
both then and things ; for what character 
is so illustrious as not to have its ‘sha- 
dowed side? What so totally dark as 
‘not to’exhibit a few light spots ? or what 
80 perfect ‘as'to be productive of no abuse ? 
‘-<s0 evil as’to be mitigated: by no conco- 
thivant alleviation ? ‘Let us therefore ex- 
‘atnifie a few’of ‘our medals on both sides. 
“Po do’so may afford us some amusement, 
aa? Fis a little instruction too. 
’ Gojd,—How mary virtues does this 
‘metal cogs !_how many comforts and 
gtatifications does it procure !—how many 
does it not” conceal !—It endues 


HE MIRROW 


sublimity which the poet and historian 
have confered upon this pursuit. We 
admire the generous enthusiasm of com- 
batants, the pageant of the tented field ; 
we hear only'the spirit-stirring trumpet, 
the oa of arms, and the shouts of vic- 
tory.’ Hutried away by enthusiasm, we 
involuntarily_bow before the chariot of the 
conqueror, atid’ join in the’ geferal accla- 
mation. “The successful ‘watrior is seen 
standing like a demi-god, crowned by im- 


mortality and 3 

But what a frightful contrast does the 
other ‘side of the medal-offer to us ! 
There the victor seems'a destroying angel 
sent to exterminate his fellow-creatures, 
spreading desolation and misery, and car- 
tying’ servitude and an wherever 
hte directs -his: course, while ten thousand 
nameless horrors follow im his train. 

Glory, Fame, Immortality ;—these are 
the words inscribed on our third medal $ 


. and our bosoms thrill with pride when we 


‘Of the wise, the stiles of the beautiful. 
‘It'isthe Key ‘that‘opens to him the gates 
‘ofthe’ proud and ‘the gteat\—the magic 
taligitidn’ that transports him wherever he 
‘wishes, and becomes whatever he wills ;— 
it oye “Sea to succour misfortune, to 
‘relieve distress, and to be to his’ fellow- 
‘creatures a benevolent genius. No wor- 
‘der; then, “that moi adore in their 
hearts a metal of such adinirable potenty, 
‘and superiot in its* effects to all the en- 
chafitrhénts‘and charms that romance has 


*, Let as, however, cast a glance’ at’ the 
Teverse. ef how’ numerous’ are’ the 
i I the yer of ils rg ; it 
ha hired ‘the sword of the assassin ; it'has 
paid‘woman tHe’ price of her mfamy’and 
shame ; it pes sometimes even warped the 
scales of justice, and’ has’ purchased for 
guilt the title of virtue. -What is there 
so precious &bak is will net sacrifice 
it to this bas Liberty, chloe alt 
hon, . betion, » heals body )an 
of mind, loye of country Las Be of 
Kindred, are all offered  d to it by turns. 


Tespless ights,, days of unceasing toil, 
aabdtited to’ for the sake of gold ; it disgr 


’ re upon the obs 
*the-pomp and 


fi 
? 


contemplate the gerierous and noble ac- 
tions‘which they have inspired ; ‘they re- 
call’ to:us the names’ of those who 
generously’ devoted: their’ lives: and their 
talents to the service of the: human race, 
who have labotited for ‘the: weal of re- 
mote’ Yess welt do such cha- 
racters deserve that their memories should 
be’ honoured ‘with every testimony of’ re- 
gard that gratitude can’ bestow. Mankind 
are only just when they thus bestow on 
‘their benefactors the attributes of more 
than: human’ power, and repeat their 
Names from age to age. Surely to this 
medal there can be no reverse 3 yet let us 
turn it, atid we shall perceive that infamy, 
60, its immortality, ‘avd that 
with’ an almost’ ificredible fatuity men 
Have id ‘té bestow admiration om ac- 
tions ‘that: merit only abhorrence’'6r con- 
téript'; thus casting a false splendour 
over successful “crime: The name of a 
Néro is'as sccare from obliviod as that of 
a Titus; an Achilles ofan: Aléxander 
moré known and honoured thata aes 
ot’ a’ Sharp. Impartially examine ‘the 
Charkbtcte'6 of those on wines the world 
bestowed the epithets of illastrious and 
yreat, and how few among them will you 
er either ‘estimable or amiable ! 
Nay; we shalt too: often: detect’ in’ this 
number those ‘who, : while they arrogantly 
aspired to be deemed jor- tothe rest 
ies, exhibited more than hu- 

‘ j ‘diabos 


kind; g 
ace, 


mous. 

It would be- more, tedious,’ pérhaps; 
than instructive, were wé to examifie all 
our medals in detail, and serutifisze them 
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ond. by-‘one, - We will now, therefore} 
content. ourselves’ with a more cursory 
glance ‘at; some of the others, which we 
shall’ take up at random; and. here we 
have ‘one on piredio obverse is a figure of 
Hymen, with the motto—* Conjugal 
Felicity.;” and ‘surely;we could-not have 
pitch m a happier omen for a new. 
year’s ane And does this also, like 
the rest, souie fait reader may perhaps 
inquire, possess @ fatal’ reverse >—it can- 
not be. . Perhaps, then, we had better not 
turn it; but incredulity and curiosity 
prevail, and ‘we read with grief and 
astonishment — Indifference, Contempt, 
ist, and Doctor’s Commons. 
is, medal, which. shows on one side 
the golden age represented by a group of 
Logger pre 8, crowned with flow- 
ets, bap yen g beneath the shade of a 
spreading tree, exhibits on the, other a 
parcel of naked savages leaping and grin- 
ning—to say’ nothing of other circum. 
stances that do not tell’ greatly. to the ad» 
vantage of unsophisticated neture, or dis- 
play Pm exact] in the same colours as 
Let us turn this'other,: on 
is gay Be Pew The Good Old 
Times,” and “ The Wisdom of our An- 
cestors,” and we shall perceive the cur. 
few a eal by fire or water,—a 
preax chevalier, in person manners 
not much unlike a modern butcher, and 
unable to write his own name,—sapersti+ 
tion, monkery, priestcraft, and witchcraft, 
=-Forquemada and the. Inquisition, 
Queen Mary and her Smithfield fi 
—the female Nero, Catherine de edici, 
— Rodrigo Borgia, with the style of Vice. 
erent i oa and Successor of St. Pe. 
ter,—the 8s Defender of the Faith, our 
Second che with his Mahometan se- 


ce 


egenteracy. 

Of this medal one side bears for its 
motto—‘* The god-like Healing Art,” 
while the other shows Dr. Eady and a 
death-head. Here is law, ‘‘ the perfec- 

of reason,” and in theory most excel- 
lent ; but for the practice of it we turn to 
the reverse. This medal of rural inno- 
cence and happiness, so delightfully Po: 

trayed by poets, who, like our: 
the talent of latte 

ee e deformities of their originals; 
* ge converting them into actual beauties;— 
has a per contra of laws and poach. 
exs,—the interior of a rustic alehouse,— 
two or three viligge-attorneys,¢ cottage 
filled with dirty ragged brats, y cleped by 


27 


the courtesy of pastoral writers and dealers 
in namby- y,° ** rosy-cheeked che- 
rubim ;” with many other sundries far more 
pleasing and edifying in verse than in 
matter-of-fact prose. Here we ' 

English liberty backed by an i 
waichman’; there English ton Boos 
the details and police reports of an Eng 


ive 


Parallel only by the horrors of w lave 
Ip. 

Every medal, in short, that 
take up in our-whole collection, 
fair the type and infheendtbetamede 
side, presents some disagreeable contrast, 
reticent Ny wit, 
on 'the other. Yet wisdom, like 


we can 


but discrimination and i juipartialiy wl will 
examine both, and be deceived by. neither. 
Janus, or ‘the Edinburgh Litetary 


ANECDOTES OF THE MARGRA- 
VINE.OF ANSPACH. . 


In the’ dreadful winter’ which’ preceded 


that in which I was at Paris, oy Lame 
gave proofs of her goodness’ perf veng 
cerice ; she caused to be distributed from 


** Hasten to 
unhappy ; seve aia: 1 part’ with a » samt 
which was f 


good 
tice: 
—— of snote to her honoat'at the ex. 
of the street of Coq ‘St. Hotioré, 
with | se verses! inscribed’ upon it :ia 
“ Reine, dont Ja bonté surpasse les appas, 
Prés du Roi bienfaisant occupe ici la place; 
Sice monument fréle est dé rieige et de glace, 
Nos coeurs pour toi ne Te sont pas. » 


The young Duke. d’ ‘Angouléme, oc 
at this period was..not more 
op aamamniveuamnecding 
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self snatched a spade or rake 
gardener, whose want of taste 
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tionless and frozen with terror.at the sight the 


of a'band of wretches hired for the com. 
mission of crime. Itwas in theden of the 
Committee of Ins 
nounced the sentence of 8,000 Frenchmen, 
most of them detained without any legiti- 
mate motive, without denuuciation, with. 
Out atiy trace of capone ontaly by the aps 
bi “will of the robbers of Com- 
” mittee of I 
The 


qaolers. deliver up to them the victims 
whom the Committee of Inspection had 
amassed during the past fortnight.—The: 
armed with swords and other 
murderous cer a bday ees hag og 
turned up to the ws, holding li 
of prosetiptions in their hands, drawn up 
several days called each prisoner 
by name. 


Several members of the Council Gene- 
ral, wearing the tri-coloured scarf, and 
some other individuals, assembled in the 
turnkey’s i 
centre was placed a tab 


bottles, glasses, and pi 
were grouped the pretended judges, and 
some of who were to execute their 
sentences of death. In the middle of the 
table lay the book of commitments. 

“The assassins went from one room to 
another, called each in turn, and 
led him before the tribunal of blood, 
which usually proposed this question to 
him—* Who are you ?”_ As soon as the 


a nature, they consi him over 
to satellites of their cruelties, who 
conducted him to the door of the prison, 
where ‘there were other who 


assassins, 
massacred him, with a ferocity of which 
we should in vain look for examples 
amongst the most barbarous nations. 
At the prison of the Abbaye, by Opa 
agreed that wheh a prisoner should led 
out with these words, “ 4 la Force,” 


(to the prison called La Force), it should 
be considered as the si 


re of death.— 
were conducted 


ection that was pro- bedies 


The following isthe number of. 
massacred in the prisons on the 
3rd of ber :— 


erring light reading, we will cl 
a =, which Bod vhat seat 
may be gay even under the most dreadful 
sufferings -— 


@ @'© © © © Several 


sually nie t maidnigh 
u commen: at in 
confined within our 2S 





fate that awaited tlienr; that they would 
bs —_ a ee ane and 
that wi be shut up in 
that the world would be dismayed at the 
horror of their punishments, as it had 
been’ terrifiéd- by their unheard-of cruel- 
ties. Wehad in our room s man named 
so: he had heen Mayor of Ingou- 
asuburb.of Havre, to. which place 
he had been sent by the Jacobins; and: 
at that time he was worthy of serving 
under them, having been «a chief of 
robbers, and condemned to be broken 
on the: wheel for ‘murder, under the 
ancien -regime. . Our ghost seized this 
man by. the collar, and. reproachin 
pa ne for all his crimez, with the m 
dreadful im « Aapague he dragged him 


? 
euek he, he, in a helio voice. 
terrified and confused, followed his guide; 
and his. terror gave. additional: ye 
to :this. scene which was lighted by a 
single lamp, which left two-thirds of the 
dungeon. in.. absolute . darkness... This 
ghost was myself.—It was thus that we 
emused ourselves‘in the midst of death, 
end that in our prophétic invitations we 
spoke. the-truth in the midst of spies and 
executioners.— Reign of Ferror. 


. 


THE INFIDEL RECLAIMED, 


_Aagels. shout, an infidel reclaimed ! 
Younc, 


[Tax following charming episode is copied from 
_ @ poem just published, entitled The Sabbath 
Muse. Tho author evidently possesses a po- 
etical gevius of the highest order, and the beau- 

~ tifal episode we subjoin may justly rank with 
the best productions of modern poetry.—Eb.] 


1 KNW aman, whoseconduct.no reproach 
Could stain ; but he denied th’ Almighty cause. 
His lot was cast just in the middle grove 
Where comfort builds her nest, and there were 
: fledg’d 

The feolings that belong to home : that live 
Beneath paternal roofs, and love them well, 
And sbed more blessings round the sacred 


hearth, 
han household yods in old mythology 
Were feign’d toiavish. But the bliss that founds 
{ts empire here is brief, First, one by one, 
is children died: the mother next was call'd: 
for youth nor truth avail'd her. ’Twas a sight 
Might touch a stoic’s heart, to.see disease 
Light up her features with so mild a gleam, 
As if the change to the angelic atate 
Alveady were begun; and Death bad waived 
His dice, to devolve on Beauty's self 
The conduct of'so fair a guest'to Heaven. 


Ste crosped ;—bat who shall paint the ditter- 
Dehn resret? "Twas not the natural 


{hie coummon tear that trickled down his check : , 
+ Twas inipious gvicf, or of a natnéless east ; 
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A:fear that wae'a Diasphemy: despair 

And horror sat béside itin his soul, 

Diesolving bones and sinews mortified 
Cramm’d it with ugly food: Death, final death, 
The universal end, with his blank sleep ‘ 
Stood by to seize the wife he lov'd, and. plunge 


her 
In fathomiess nothing, never more to be ; 
No, not so much as is the breathing air, 
Of the responsive echo, or the sound 
That storm or ruin makes when nature trembles.: 


When the last morning, with a clay-cold hand, 

The curtains drew of Emma's bed, she call'd 

Her husband to her. Awful is the pain 

Of seeing those we love depart from life, 

And awful counsels well befit the hour. 

She seiz’d the favouring crisis, spoke 6f hope, 

Of faith: she drew a Bible from her breast, 

Gave it, but spoke not. He was speechless too. 

One tear from either dropp’d upon the book,— 

And that was all; unless some angel's tear 

Might mingle —Emma’s thoughts were then in 
Heaven. 

But, hark —that sigh : though gentle, ‘tis the 
last ! 

Oh, never. never more shall Emma sigh. 

Life’s colour perished in her cheek, but not 

Its smile—that smile—it look’d almost immortal. 


He is not stone although he stands as still ; 

But flesh and blood, with thinking power endued, 
And feelings nicely wrought. His glazed eye 
White as th’ unwritten table of bis creed, 

With horror white, is fixed, and frozen o'er ; 
But on his brow the cold sweat of despair - 
Grows warm when he beholds the smile of death, 
And feels the hope bis Emma liv'd and died in. 
This was the consummation. _ In his hand 

The Bible still he held ; close to his heart 

He press’d it next ; then on his knees he fell: 
With eloquence, even as the purest spring .. . 
Descends the rock, hope gush’d in. living streams 
From out the fissure of his cloven heart ; 

Tears mingled with his words, joy with his grief, 
Contrition with bis rapture, ‘till the act 

Of his deliverance perfected in prayer, 

The grave gave up its dead; before him pass'd 
In glad review, born to anotber life, 

His wife, his children ; his own image rose 
Amongst them, and the world cast far bebind 
Into the shade of time ; together on 

They roam’d, through fields where bliss for ever 


reigns 
No mote to meet with death, nor weep for part- 
saint 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Fournals. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISE- 
MENTS.—PUFFING. 


‘Tris a curious picture of the condition 
and habits of the country—a record 
which, ‘kept : five ‘hundred ago, 
‘would be more valuable now than all the 
‘histories together that we hae | in print— 
the common newspaper which comes into 
the world every.morning at six o'clock, 
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and lies upon our breakfast tableand 
always too, that’s the strangest 
blem, regularly by nine. The whole 
world, take away alone, América, Pos- 
sesses nothi e an approach to 
cond dqeeni A foreigner finds it dif- 
ficult ‘to. comprehend the daily amount of 
the actual domestic occurrences—the 
rapes, murders, forgeries, “ and all other 
interesting intelligence,” which the me- 
tropolis affords, as I saw a Sunday pla- 
card specifying the contents of a .paper 
the other day. But the real curiosity is 
in the of advertisements—the master 
key which this furnishes to the state of 
» Europe—almost. of the 
world. 


‘The uncountable variety of callings 
and ions that appear, some so 
great, some so apparently contemptible, 


and yet all opening mines of riches to so d 


many! One column announces the pre- 
paration of a hundred ships, all .ready to 
sail instantly, almost for.as many differ- 


ent ports-in different quarters’ of ' the. 


globe. The next offers “* Steam-packets 
to Richmond,” ‘ every Sunday mornin 
at nine”__“ ee on eae Phcoy 
Two and sixpence passenger.” 
third sets ede ele the word “ Accom. 
modation !”—“‘ Any sum!—from two 
hundred pounds: to ten thousand !”— 
ready to advance forthe convenience. of 
and 
notice.” And at the top of the fourth, 
under the same title—** Accommodation” 
—you find that “ Ladies whose situa- 


tions require a temporary retirement,” 


‘hear of “An airy situation,” and 
“ the strictest secresy,” by applying at 
*S'No. 34, next door to the grocer’s, in 
James-street; Gray’s-Inn-lane.”. “ Edu- 
cation’’ tempts you in shape; from 
—* Yorkshire,” at ‘sixteen guineas 
a-year,” where there are “no extras ‘or 
vacations,” and “Fare by the waggon” 


only. £1. 12s. .to—* Rus in Urbe P=. 


‘* Dr. Dolittle’s establighment” “ Gros- 


i The j 
our grandfathe 
: areno people robbed in-St.’ 
for yard, nor in Holborn, now. "The * Pad 


Occupations ‘ and capacities—thé 
Projector upon India government, ‘and the 


tlemen at a moment's. 


~ sited, where a man can 


» and without even 


a 
improver upon India soy—the cotipariies 
in Bridge-street, ‘who’ thie ‘of ‘nerhitig ’ 
but assaring life, andthe undertakers ‘in 
Fleet market, who thrive only a its 
extinction—the draper, ‘who founds hiim- 
self entirely upon ‘Tn ‘thousand pair 
of warm Witney blankets,” and the per- 
fumer, whose hope on this side the grave’ 
is only to ensure “ Univérsal éase and 
comfort in shaving ;” the patent’ peti. 
maker, and the patent pin-maker—the 
mangle-maker and the spangle-maker2— 
the dealers in spring-guns and ‘iri pop-- 
guns—perigord’ pies and artifi¢ial’ eyes= 
sell you a mango, dance you'a tandaige 
—large Twelfth cakes, nobody ‘but Far- 
rance makes—Paris stays—raise the high- . 
—_ These millions are but the 
who court ulatity, at a liar éx- 
pense, and through one paracalat tne. 
‘ium ! Sarita insta 
They are not the same as,’ but over did 
above, the decorators of the dead wails‘of 
the town, ' 


to the more busy crowd who have not tie* 

to read newspapers, and who can‘ only’ 

dail ‘pana ulations. tal 
ly S., 

joys” —“‘ Suits for little boys”— 

the deaf and dumb”—“ Great reductiéns” 

in brandy and rum”—‘ Man’ taken + > 

on suspicion of s !"—* Tooth pull- 

ed out by Mr. Tu 

— “Portable 


“ Clergyman’s widow-in great distress” 

—“ New crapes and poplins for summer 

dress.’’ There is no spot on earth, I be, 
lieve, certainly notie that ever Ihave vi-* 
all thé ‘wants,” 
and with so little loss of time or asking 

for asin London.—Blackwood’s Mag. 


Ca RTT 
CHANGES IN ENGLAND. 


FAREWELL to the fast incarnation of the 
eccentric, and adventurous—.thé": 


up, every twelve hours; for the it: 
the close of the day’s ‘stage or’ fourn 
chance ‘of 
stopped, ‘or 
‘(or a brace 


f 


dington stage” is Never stopped now (ane 
less to deliver ‘parcels, riot once’a-yéar ! 
Ss afoet ny 
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GLUTTONY. | 
A REVEREND at one of the Universitics 
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